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Incorporating Empire 


EIGHTH ‘REPRESENTATIVES’ of the two 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland have been indulg- 

DOMINION ? ing, amid the grandeurs of the Victoria Falls, in 

a grandiloquent plan for a Central African 

rte Federation—a new Dominion in 

the heart of Africa. The Confer- 
ence achieved, so we are told, 
remarkable unanimity. «It agreed 
a as on the desirability of federation, 
=o and settled details regarding the 
apportionment of powers  be- 
tween the Federal and States’ 
Governments. It appointed a 
committee of technical experts to 
frame a constitution and decide 
the financial arrangements. It 
guaranteed existing Native land 
rights in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, and Sir Godfrey 
Huggins, the Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia, was kind 
enough to declare that ‘he, per- 
sonally, would not stand in the 
way of the - nomination of 
Africans to the Upper House of 
the Federal Parliament.’ The 
next step is to hold a referendum 
in the three territories. But there 
is just one snag in this impressive 
scheme—xnot a single African was 
present at the Conference! Afri- 
cans happen to number about 99 
per cent. of the affected popula- 
tion, and Africans have always 
opposed any closer association 
with Southern Rhodesia, because 
of dislike for her native policy. 
Southern Rhodesia has respons- 
ible self-government and was re- 
The three territories marked down for presented by her Prime Minister 
Federation are shown in white. and Minister of Finance (there 
being no Africans in her Parlia- 
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ment). The representatives (who chose them?) ° 


from Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland were 
European members of the Legislative Councils and 
someone from the Chamber of Commerce. 
Although both these Colonies have African mem- 
bers on their Legislative Councils, they were con- 
spicuously absent. Furthermore, according to the 
Rhodesian Herald, the leader of the Nyasaland 
delegation confessed that they had attended the 
Comers ‘under a disadvantage, as they had no 
clear mandate from'the people of the territory.’ 
The referendum now to be held will be among the 
Europeans only—there is no indication of how 
African opinion is to be consulted. These moves 
towards a closer association in Central Africa are 
understandable on grounds of greater economic 
efficiency. - Amalgamation has been desired by the 
Europeans for some time, but has always been 
turned down by the Colonial Office on the grounds 
of African objections to Southern Rhodesia’s 
native policy. ‘ Federation’ has now been substi- 
tuted for ‘amalgamation,’ but Africans will be 
wanting a very long spoon before they agree to 


sup with Southern khodesia at all.. In the mean- ~ 


time the Secretary of State for the Colonies, who 
is responsible to the British Parliament for 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, has stated un- 
equivocally in the House of Commons: ‘ His 
. Majesty’s Government have a special responsi- 
bility to the African communities and full account 
would have to be taken of African opinion before 
any constitutional change affecting African 
interests could be considered.’ 

Footnote: No one seems to know why Sir 
Miles Thomas, a Director of the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation, which is a public body, should 
have chaired this Conference and permitted him- 
self a number of public statements on these highly 
controversial political problems. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA AGAIN 


South-West Africa continues in the news. Mr. 
Philip Noel-Baker, the Secretary of State for 


‘Commonwealth Relations, received an impressive, 


deputation, representing the Anti-Slavery Society, 
the United Nations Association, the Native Races 
Protection Committee of the Society of Friends, 
the League of Coloured Peoples, and the Fabian 
Colonial Bureau, and supported by six M.P.s of 
different parties, which put before him its anxieties 
regarding the future of this small corner of Africa. 
His Majesty’s Government was asked to use its 
best endeavours to influence the Union of South 
Africa to place South-West Africa under inter- 
national trusteeship, as has already been done in 
the case of all Britain’s own mandates—and as, 
indeed, an overwhelming majority of the members 


of the United Nations have already, on three occa- 
sions, requested the Union to do. The deputation 
stressed that on each occasion that the issue had 
been debated by the United Nations, the British 


Government had appeared to condone South. 


Africa’s attitude, by arguing on legal grounds that 
the Union was not obliged to place her Mandate 
under trusteeship. Whether or not this is Jegally 
correct, it put Britain morally in the wrong, with 
injurious effects on her goodwill throughout 
Aftica arid generally in the eyes of the world. The 
deputation requested that, should the Union not 
agree voluntarily to place South-West Africa 
under trusteeship, Britain should refer the matter 
to the International Court of Justice for a decision 
on the Union’s legal obligation, and on where 
sovereignty over South-West Africa resides. Mr. 
Noel-Baker made it clear that it was impossible 
for him to discuss any matters which were within 
the sole jurisdiction of the Union Government, but 
explained the reasons for the policy adopted by 
the United Kingdom at the United Nations. 


THE BALDWIN FANTASIA 


The Baldwin episode has provided the less- 
reputable Press with one of those fantastic news- 
stories which the minor Colonies from time to time 
throw out (remember Sarawak!), and which are 
always absurdly misunderstood: What are the 
facts? Lord Baldwin is an unusual and unconven- 
tional Governor, who is popular among the ordin- 
ary people of the Leeward Islands, but who seems 
to have made a hash of the routine work expected 
of a Governor. He failed to send in to the Colonial 
Office reports on the industrial situation, on ques- 
tions of constitutional reform, and on the Colony’s 
Ten-Year Development Plan. The Secretary of 
State naturally felt a little disturbed, and invited 
Baldwin home for personal discussions. Imme- 
diately a storm broke out, fanned by the Press, on 
the grounds that Baldwin was to be sacked because 
he was too good a ‘Socialist’ for Mr. Creech 
Jones. Baldwin appeared to encourage this non- 
sense by granting interviews to reporters, which 
boiled down to ‘ You'll see what my people in the 
Leewards will do if I am not sent back.’ He has 
now expressed ‘ his unqualified regret at the nature 
of statements attributed to him in certain organs 
of the Press,’ he is to return to his post, and the 
matter will die down, the Colonial Office haying 
in the meantime extracted all the reports it needed 
from other officials on the spot. But cannot our 
Press act a little more responsibly? And cannot 
some of our colonial friends realise that it requires 
something more than the throwing of jolly parties 


and a few acts of quixotry if a country is to be | 


run efficiently ? 


FULL STEAM AHEAD 


By Rita Hinden 


This is the second of two articles on a recent visit to Nigeria. The first appeared 
in the March number of Venture. 


1 big problem now overshadowing all others 
_ in Nigerian political circles is the next step 
in constitutional advance. That it will be a big 
step forward, and that the sails are fairly set 
towards self-government, there seems little doubt. 
The new constitution has been promised for 1950; 
everyone has been asked to express views on it 
immediately ; and the thoughts and energies of all 
articulate Nigerians are naturally now focussed on 
what form this constitution is to take. 

It is extraordinary to think that only two years 
ago—in 1947—a new constitution was inaugur- 
ated, and already to-day the country, and not least 
the Government, is bent on its revision. For those 
who say that colonial Governments move at a 
snail’s pace this fact must—at least in the case of 
present-day Nigeria—give pause for 
thoughts. The 1947 constitution contained certain 
excellent and novel provisions. It recognised the 
division of the country into three regions, with 
their striking differences in race, language, religion 
and custom; and set up Regional Houses of 
Assembly, each with a majority of African mem- 
bers selected in different ways according to the 
different local traditions. It also introduced an 
African majority in the central Legislature. 

Many people have said that there was a stroke 
of genius about the introduction of the regional 
principle, and it seems to be generally agreed that 
regionalisation has come to stay. But from the 
start the constitution was unpopular with the lead- 
ing political parties, partly because it had been 
imposed without consultation and partly because 
it contained certain features which they could not 
accept—the prominent position reserved for 
Chiefs and nominated member$ on both the 
regional and central Councils, the very limited 
provision for direct election, and the absence of 
even the embryo of a Ministerial system. Some 


- contend that the 1947 Constitution is being revised . 


sooner than anyone anticipated because of its un- 
expected. success, and the enthusiasm with which 
the African members of the Councils have col- 
laborated ; others insist that the change is coming 
because the Government has been honest enough 
to admit that it did not go far enough in 1947, 
and that there was justice in the many public 
criticisms. 
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second ° 


apparent 


The actual shape of the 1950 Constitution may 
not give rise to any serious difficulties. The 
regional practice is now pretty well accepted, and 
will probably be strengthened in one form or 
another. But even if the regional framework is 
amicably agreed on, a number of sticky points are 
bound to arise. For example—at least the begin- 
nings of a Ministerial system will certainly be 
conceded, and in the regions Africans will almost 
certainly be given executive responsibilities. But 
what is to happen at the centre? Is there yet 
sufficient mutual confidence and tolerance for 
Hausas and Yorubas to accept an Ibo Minister 
of Transport? The solution might be to devolve 
so much power to the regions, that it will not in 
practice matter much what happens at the centre. 
But the Africans are not likely to look at the 
matter with a cold logicality ; they have always had 
their eyes fixed on the centre, and will suspect a 
new ruse for maintaining a reserve of European 
power. What it boils down to is that the bitter 
political divisions within the country to-day are 
proving an impediment to the transfer of power, 
and Nigerians would be wise if they could mini- 
mise their differences—instead of being so busily 
engaged in maximising them. 

Another difficult point will be the position of 
Chiefs and Emirs, and here the solution of Upper 
Houses of Chiefs—such as already exists in the 
north—might offer a way out. Opinions differ 
profoundly on the question of the future role of 
Nigerian Chiefs—that they command the respect 
and allegiance of many is undoubtedly true; it, is 
equally true that their privileged position and 
support from the Government are 
resented by many others. Can these potentates be 
transformed into the Nigerian equivalents of con- 
stitutional monarchs? Or, alternatively, can their 
special Upper Houses imitate the history of the 
British House of Lords? 


None of these problems is so important, how- 
ever, as the question—how is the new constitution 
to be decided? Everyone agrees that it must not 
be ‘ imposed ’—that the people must be ‘ consulted.’ 


. Already the promise has been made that a Repre- 
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sentative Committee will be set up for constitu- 
Zan 


tional discussions. But everywhere we went in 
Nigeria there was discussion as to how such a 
Committee could be chosen. This is where the 
idea of a National Convention for Nigeria came 
in. But again, everyone was aware of the difficul- 
ties of calling a Convention. How would it be 
elected? How could due weight be given to the 
North (which contains half Nigeria’s population), 
without weighting the Convention with ‘ reaction- 
aries’ whom the South would rej€et ? 


It seemed to me that the only way out of this 
impasse was, once again, the regional one. Perhaps 
even the National Convention should recognise 
the regional principle? Perhaps each region might 
be asked to put forward its own proposals of how 
its representatives to the Convention should be 
chosen ; and the Convention might then split into 
regional groups for discussing the constitutional 
arrangement for each area? If one could get as 
far as that, the separate groups might themselves 
come to an agreement about the framing of the 
central Legislature. When we left the country, 
this basic question of how to consult was in every- 
one’s mind, and was due to be brought before the 
Legislative Council within a few weeks.’ 

Most politically-minded people in Nigeria are 
much less interested in economics, yet economic 
development poses at least as many riddles, of at 
least as intractable a nature, as does constitution- 
making. Cost of living is high, housing conditions 
appalling, all forms of equipment inadequate, and 
hospital conditions heart-breaking. Yet there is 
extraordinarily little constructive thinking any- 
where as to what should be done. The Ten-Year 
Development Plan jogs along; but it evokes no 
enthusiasm. The scarcity of equipment and tech- 
nicians has prevented conspicuous progress; the 
plans are all behind schedule; the Councils and 
Boards set up to advise on planning tend not to 
meet; there is very little to be seen: which can 
impress the people, who for the most part reiterate, 
rather hopelessly, that ‘nothing is being done.’ 
The Colonial Development Corporation has 


opened its offices in Nigeria, and it is known that . 


there ate ‘plans’, but nothing has yet been made 
public. 

It is of course untrue to say that there is 
nothing to show. There are roads and bridges 
and new buildings and new schools, but Nigeria 
is so vast a country that the developments are 
‘lost’ in the endless sands of the North or the 


*The following resolution has now been passed: That 
a Select Committee of this House be set up to make 
recommendations regarding the steps to be taken for a 
review of the present constitution with special reference 
to the methods to be adopted for ascertaining the views 
of all sections of the population. 


mighty forests of the South. The exception is, of 
course, the communal! development at Udi, where 
one is shown with pride the new dispensaries, 
buildings, maternity hospitals, co-operative shops, 


roads, water tanks, all of which have been built, 


at very small cost, by voluntary labour. _Every- 
one who knows abgut Udi (and that includes very 
few Africans in other regions!) agrees that this 
example should be followed; and that in it lies a 
great hope for Nigeria’s development. But it is, 
of course, equally evident that the ‘communal 
development’ method cannot provide the whole 
answer. 


What, indeed, is the answer? Might the 
regional idea again provide a clue? Perhaps if 
future development planning can be put on the 
regional basis, local interest and understanding 
might be harnessed. People would be talking 
about something they knew intimately, and would ~ 
be able to see the impact of their own planning. 
Regional marketing boards are being set up in 
Nigeria for handling the sales of the main export 
crops ; they are expected to be disposing of many 


millions of pounds a year—sums greater than the 


total revenue of Nigeria.. Is there not something 
in the idea that if this money from produce sales 
were put together with development planning 
money in each Region, and handled by the regional 
Houses of Assembly, a far more dynamic 
approach, and a far greater participation of the 
people, might be achieved than by the present 
remote centralisation in a Lagos departmental 
office? 


Education, health, housing, all the dozen-and- 
one social problems with which Nigeria is grap- 
pling depend on the achievements of economic ' 
planning, and on the success of political advance. 
These are the keys to the future. But there is 
one more personal problem—that of race relation- 
ships—which is perhaps even more fundamental, 
in a country like Nigeria, than economics and 
politics. If colour discrimination were still to 
exist, nothing else would be, fundamentally, of any 
avail. It was good to find—and this pleased me 
more than anything else I saw there—how far 
Nigeria had gone in eliminating the colour bar. 
There may still be some pockets of prejudice, but 
they are few and far between and I did not en- 
counter them. Senior African officials now 
receive the same basic pay as Europeans, and an 
increasing number of the most responsible jobs 
are being taken over by Africans; the old days 
of reserved European clubs are pretty well over, 
and in all public places, as well as in private draw- 
ing-rooms, the races mingle with the greatest. 


(Continued on page 12) 


Periodically, as we follow events in the Colonies, we 
become uneasily aware that trouble is brewing in certain 
territories—it is not so much a matter of specific pro- 
blems whose solution can be sought, but of a pervading 
atmosphere of unrest, frustration, or failure on the part 
oy a government to evoke the support of the people, or 


of popular organtsations to rouse enthustasms and dispel 
apathy. 


* 


One such territory, Kenya, has so many diffi- 
cult problems that it constitutes a permanent worry 
at the back of our minds. Sometimes it is brought 
to the foreground by a major incident such as the 
_ Mombasa strike or the Uplands Bacon Factory 
shooting; sometimes, merely by a speech or a 
resolution at a meeting. Such misgivings arose 
_ as soon as we read in East Africa and Rhodesia 

(March 3, 1949) the report of a speech by Mr. J. 
Patrick, trade union adviser to the Government of 
Kenya. How many members of the British 
Government left school and went to work at the 
age of 14, 12, or even 10 years? Mr. Patrick 
should know something of this background to the 
British working-class movement, since he himself 
was brought up in it. What possesses him now, 
then, that he should think it helpful to the African 
workers (many of whom never went to school at 
all) to proclaim :-— 

‘I can imagine nothing more disastrous to the 
progress of Kenya than the development of trade 


unionism by uneducated persons, and it will be my 
constant endeavour to prevent such a possibility.’ 


Who is going to build the trade union move- 
ment in Kenya if not the under-privileged and 
under-educated? Surely not Mr. Patrick single 
handed? It is clear that the first task of a Kenya 
union is to please Mr. Patrick :— 

‘Trade union leaders must be intelligent, loyal and 
capable. . . He would never give his consent or 
recognition to activities of persons who did not under- 
stand the implications of what they were doing. . . 
One of the 10 registered trade unions had recently 
been struck off the register, and unless a union 
intended to develop in a proper manner he would 
see that it was de-registered.’ 

Asked whether he had met ‘ one African capable 
of being a real trade union official, Mr. Patrick 
replied that he had not, © 

‘but he did not think that should defeat him. The 
African from Ruskin College might be the answer.’ 
We offer this African our sympathy—we doubt 
whether he will feel flattered by the implied segra- 
gation from his fellow trade unionists in Kenya. 

Mr. Patrick seems a little segregated himself, 
in this case with what appeared to be European 
settlers who passed a resolution that trade unions 
in Kenya were ‘ utterly premature.’ Yet he realises 


‘the difficulty and even the danger of’ his task. 
‘One false step could cause irremediable damage.’ 
Unfortunately, Mr. Patrick seems to have taken it. 


* 


A second territory whose present condition 
arouses misgivings is Basutoland. Here there 
appears to be a general uneasiness about the future 
of the country which creeps into every depart- 
ment of life. ‘The overhanging fear is that of 
absorption by the Union of. South Africa: the 
Basutoland force raised during the war has been 
disbanded (at the request of South Africa, it is 
being said); more and more South Africans are 
being appointed to posts in the Basutoland 
Government service; and South African leaders 
(including Mr. Malan) have stated publicly that 
the future of the High Commission territories lies 
in incorporation with the Union. 

There are also Some domestic issues which give 
rise to grave concern. On March 10 Mr. Noel- 
Baker replied to a question in the House of Com- 
mons that 

“Six cases of ritual murder were tried in Basuto- 
land in 1948. Forty-seven persons were sentenced to 
death. Ten of these sentences were carried out.’ 

What has led to a recrudescence of ritual murder, 
with accusations pointed at some of the leading 
chiefs in the country, not to mention some of the 
leading Christians? It is clear that Mr. Noel- 
Baker is right to initiate a full anthropological 
inquiry into the social conditions in which these 
crimes have arisen. 


Nor has the conduct of the cases been reassur- 
ing. A serious case was dismissed only a few 
weeks ago on grounds of insufficient evidence, 
while only ten out of 47 sentences have been 
carried out this year. Meanwhile, prisoners held 
pending trial or appeal are suffering intolerable 
delays, owing to the lack of an appeal court in 
Basutoland, which drives all appeals through the 
bottleneck of the Privy Council. This last pro- 
blem, we are glad to note, is receiving attention. 

There have been constitutional reforms in 
Basutoland since the war. These, and the urgent 
work of soil reclamation and agricultural develop- 
ment, require, for their success, to be carried out 
by a confident people. We hope that the people 
of Basutoland may again be publicly and un- 
equivocally assured that they will never be handed 
over to South Africa except at their own genuine 
request, that officials whose origins arouse dis- 
trust will not be employed if any other qualified 
candidates are available, and that the work of 


.economic and political advance may be sufficiently 


energetically pursued to show results. 
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In February, a new vista of calm sea opened with 
the news that the Egyptian Government are to share 
in the cost of £12,000,000 estimated for the great power- 
station at Jinja on Lake Victoria, where a dam at Owen 
Falls will harness the White Nile. This is apparently 
only one of a series of works, to be spread over 25 years, 
in which the irrigation area of Egypt will be increased 


by seven million acres, and of the Sudan by two million , 


acres. They include dams at Lake Albert in the Belgian 
Congo, a dam on the Blue Nile at Lake Tana in Ethiopia, 
and a dam on the main river at the second or fourth 
cataract. A canal is also to be cut through the thick sudd, 
in the Sudan, which will affect 500,000 people and a 
million head of cattle. Yet another vast scheme received 
publicity a week or two later, when representatives of 
four nations signed an agreement to set up a permanent 
red locust control service in Central Africa. This con- 
vention in fact reflects an achievement of last year when 
Belgian, British, South African and Southern Rhodesian 
technicians, armed with aircraft, gammexane, and a new 
insecticide, dinitro-ortho- cresol, completely destroyed 
swarms of this locust hatching in the swamps around 
Lakes Mweru and Rukwa. Such schemes are on a con- 
tinental scale. But news equally significant comes from 
the West Indies, where, despite all the contemporary 
criticism of over-planning it really looks as though the 
Colonial Development Corporation are to develop second- 
ary industries in Jamaica: a cannery for a new tomato- 
growing industry, cold storage and pre-cooling plant for 
citrus growers and two mixed farming projects to pioneer 
modern agriculture. A large irrigation scheme is thought 
to be more a matter for Government. In Trinidad, the 
local Caribbean Development Company has started a 
bottle-factory and brewery. 


The news from China has emboldened the forces of 
disorder in Malaya, where the cost of the fighting is 
estimated at 300,000 dollars a day, all falling on the local 
community. At the same time, the ‘ protection money’ 
demanded by the bandits of their fellow-Chinese, which 
amounted to 250,000 dollars a month, has fallen off and 
a Malay Chinese Association has been formed, while 
1,654 people, suspected of helping the bandits, were 
banished or repatriated in the first two months of this 
year alone. Nevertheless, 600 civilians have been 
murdered since the fighting broke out last summer, and 
the Guards have had. to be reinforced by 2,000 Gurkhas. 
Government, Malays, and civilian Chinese are being given 
active support by the Siamese Government, which had 
to fight off an armed uprising in its own capital, Bangkok, 
in March, when the Fleet turned on the Army. 

In fact, it is quite impossible to regard events in this 
part of the world from a local angle. To some extent, 
the fate of Malaya and Siam depends upon the chances 
. of success of the agreement between the French and ex- 
Emperor Bao-Dai, by which France has recognised the 
independence of Viet Nam ‘ within the framework of the 
French Union.’ The French Assembly has passed a Bill 
to establish an elected Assembly in the rich colony of 
Cochin China at the mouth of the Mekong, where all 
the great rice plantations are situated. This Assembly 
will vote on the question of joining Viet Nam. The 
price of failure is shown by the disastrous course of 


* 
* 


events in Burma, whose Prime Minister, Thakin Nu, 
announced at the end of February the death of 30,000 
people through the insurrection of the Karens, a 
hill-tribe, fighting for their independence alongside 


Communist enemies of the Antt-Fascist People’s Freedom 


League Socialist Government in Rangoon. ‘The loss 
of revenue he put at £18,000,000. Meanwhile, follow- 
ing an appeal from the Burma Government for 
financial aid the British Government has consulted 


the Governments of Australia, New Zealand, India, © 


Pakistan and Ceylon, and representatives of Britain, 
Australia, India, Ceylon and Malaya met in New Delhi 
at the end of February to. consider the situation in the 
distracted country, which is the rice-granary for their 
whole area. The Burmese Government’s rejection of their 


offer of conciliation led to a Parliamentary statement on ~ 


March 7 that ‘His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom, like other Commonwealth Governments con- 
cerned, are animated by a spirit of friendship towards 
the new Burma and a desire to assist in maintaining her 
unity and integrity.’ 


* 


South-East Asia also raises the interesting question 
of the approach of the Socialist and Labour Parties of 
Western Europe to the colonial problem. For example, 
the French Socialist (S.F.I.0.) group has always been 
unhappy at the normal problem raised by the two colonial 
wars, and several members quitted the party after the 
executions of Malagasy leaders ordered in Madagascar 
last autumn. They are now pressing for the inclusion 
in the negotiations on Indo-China of the Communist 
leader, Ho Chi-Minh, the real representative of the 
Viet Nam people. In Holland, it is reported that Labour 
Members of the Cabinet supported the Roman Catholic 
Minister of Overseas Territories, Dr. Sassen, whose 
party were responsible for the second ‘police action’ 
against the Republic in Java in the last days of December. 
They now support his successor in his efforts to restore 
law and order through a United States of Indonesia. Such 
an attitude shows a certain weakness; but only to those 
‘realists’ who do not see that the principal interests 
of Socialists is to attempt to set up a system, by discus- 
sion and without force, in the different regions of the 
world, so preventing a vacuum, in which the only people 
to score will be Dictatorship parties either of the Right 
or the Left. The third of the Western European coun- 
tries with a free Socialist expression of opinion on 
colonies, Belgium, shows an equal ambivalence to colonial 
policy ; and a reading of a special number of Les Cahters 
Soctalistes on the Congo reveals only a certain amount 
of personal attack, a number of high-minded comments, 
and a proposal to increase the number of white workers, 
to work alongside their African comrades. It might not 
be amiss if some closer contact were made between the 
colonial experts of the various countries of the Socinform. 


_ The main political news of Africa at the moment seems 
to be the fostering of local government on the Western 
model. Reports are coming in from all territories of a 
move to break down the old Indirect Rule, whose original 
realism has hardened into dogma, allowing the develop- 
ment of static tyrannies by personal rulers who find 
themselves with far greater power than ever their fathers 
had in the past. Thus from the Sudan comes news of 
the tour of an expert, the City Treasurer of Coventry. 
From Kenya, news of a conference of all the Native 
Councils, to consider the formation of District Councils. 
In Uganda, there are schemes to reduce the Buganda 
poll tax, and to form a special local rate, under which 
the gombololas and other authorities will be far more 
responsible for local works. So far this has been resisted 
by the Lukiko (or Buganda Native Council). In Sierra 
Leone, a Rural District Council has started at Sherbro. 
In Nigeria, a committee of the Eastern House of 
Assembly has submitted perhaps the most elaborate report 
of all. It proposes the scrapping of the present system 
of Native Authorities, which were developed from the 
abortive Warrant Chiefs, whose weakness was revealed 
after the women’s riots at Aba in 1929. Instead, the 

ittee wants a hierarchy, ranging from village group 
councils through rural and urban district councils to 
county councils, all under a Local Government Board 
apointed by the Regional Assembly. The main execu- 
tive, the County Council, should have at least £20,000 
in revenue, and other grants would come from the centre. 
There would be a united local service. Hardly less 
necessary is the development of an alert local opinion, 
and here there have been interesting experiments in the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast and the Kabompo 
area of Northern Rhodesia. In these two areas, so far 
apart, the local farmers elected their Native Authority 
members by universal ballot, with varying degrees of 


success. 
* 


An account of moves in Central Africa will be found 
elsewhere in this number, and here we can only comment 
on the remarkable réle played by Sir Miles Thomas. 
Lately the Vice-Chairman of the Nuffield organisation 
he is now Chairman-designate of British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation, a Director of the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation and Chairman of the Southern 
Rhodesian Co-ordination Commission and, in his own 
eyes, apparently midwife for a Central African Dominion. 
If his energy were matched by his social insight, we 
_ could indeed welcome him as a second Livingstone; but 
about that insight there are doubts. In fact, Sir Miles 
seems to represent, almost perfectly, the peculiar danger 
of the managerial approach to colonial questions, to 
which we drew attention in January, d propos Lord 
Milverton. Since then, ‘the weekly West Africa has 
waxed merry over our contrast between ‘bureaucracy ’ 
and ‘humanism,’ which, as an organ of the Datly Mirror 
group, it perhaps naturally cannot understand. In par- 
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ticular, it asks how the ‘familiar touch’ of Lord 
Listowel has any relation to the need for an efficient 
spokesman in the Lords. If West Africa cannot see 
that the attitude is at least as important as the policy, 
especially among Africans, it might well turn to Aggrey, 
if it has heard of him. If it does not feel able to do 
this, it may perhaps agree that speaking in the House 
of Lords is not the sole duty of a Minister of State in 
the Colonial Office. 


* 


One seldom hears much of the small islands in the 
Pacific, now very largely under the South Pacific 
Regional Commission. There were, it is true, some dis- 
quieting rumours of the slow process of recovery in, 
the Solomons and other areas ravaged by war. These 
have to some extent been allayed, although the universal 
shortage of supplies must make the physical restoration 
of towns and villages extremely difficult. At least one 
resettlement seems to be making progress—that of the 
Banaban Islanders, who in 1945 were settled on the 
Fijian island of Rabi, after having been scattered by the 
Japanese in 1942, and all their villages and coconut plan- 
tations destroyed. The interesting thing is that’ the 
original home of the 900 Banaban Islanders was Ocean 
Island, whose 1,500 acres are probably the richest in the 
world—it is even said that their chiefs used to career 
around their tiny domain in motor cars provided from the 
royalties given them by the phosphate Commission. 
However, they appear to have recognised the futility of 
living in a place where, instead of gold, everything turns 
to phosphates, for in 1947 a free vote held amongst them 
decided against a return to Ocean Island. It is not said 
whether their decision was followed by the 1,000 
Gilbertese who shared the original home, or by the 700 
Chinese, of whom probably few are left. The Europeans 
have presumably returned. The United Nations report 
a petition by the Council of Chiefs on the neighbouring 
island of Nauru, asking for a part in their own adminis- 
tration. 

* 


In the last month at Westminster, there have been 
debates on soil erosion in Africa, on Jamaica, on the 
Gambia, on female circumcision in the Sudan, on the 
Tanganyika Groundnut Scheme, Newfoundland, and the 
Colonial Naval Defence Bill, and a whole series 
of discussions on supply, when Government sought 
approval for an additional vote of £1,950,000 for grants 
on development and welfare, in addition to the £4,000,000 
already voted. The latter produced a very confused 
debate, in which speakers, including even Government 
speakers, continually wandered off the immediate point 
in the estimates. Despite this, or perhaps because of 
it, the House learned a good deal of developments in 
Borneo, Sarawak, Malta, Honduras and West Africa, 
where the Produce Board now has a very large sum of 
money amassed. Since this debate, it has been announced 
that the British North Borneo Company are to be 
awarded £1,400,000 in respect of the transfer of their 
rights to the Crown. The shares of another great develop- 
ment company on the old pattern, the British South A frica 
Company, fell nearly £6,000,000 in a week, on the sole 
rumour that the Unofficials in Lusaka are to press for 
export royalties, a move generally regarded as a way 
of reducing the compensation which will be paid when, in 
turn, this company comes to he taken over by the State- 
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COLONIAL OPINION... 


Two Sides of the Medal 


Let us face the facts and see just how Southern 

Rhodesia will stand under any project in the form, of 

_ federation, amalgamation or affiliation. We submit that 
whatever the designation, it will in effect be an amalgama- 
tion detrimental to the financial position of Southern 
Rhodesia and will cause chaos in respect of the native 
problem, which is already serious enough. Northern 
Rhodesia is twice the size of Southern Rhodesia: it is 
full of swamps or marshland, tsetse fly, mosquitoes and 
wild game. It will require millions of money to tame 
the territory and many years if not decades. 

Then the natives are even more insolent than witnessed 
in the south. They have been brought up to understand 
equality under Colonial Office rule. For a great many 
years they have been taught to understand that where 
the interests of the whites and the blacks clash, then the 
interests of the blacks shall have priority. Quite recently 
there has been a statement modifying the principle to a 
slight degree; but the principle of equality remains in 
the forefront of Northern Rhodesia. 

We in Southern Rhodesia have been endeavouring to 
establish the policy of the supremacy of the white man: 
to, in fact, make this territory a white man’s land. The 
natives of our territory are governed by regulations more 
strict than in the north. Our efforts are towards the 
segregation of the races through the agency of the Land 
Apportionment Act and the Natives Urban Areas Accom- 
modation Act. Any form of amalgamation will have the 
effect of creating in the minds of the natives the idea 
that the joint territories new belong to them collectively 
and that, in turn, means a right to travel about and mix 
in the reserves of each other, as it were. Already in the 
Salisbury Location natives have held a meeting protesting 
against the introduction of what are termed ‘ foreign 
natives’ because they interfere with the women of this 
territory. There is, in fact, a heap of trouble brewing 
in Southern Rhodesia as between natives of this territory 
and those from over the bortlers who come to Southern 
Rhodesia for employment. Furthermore, we claim that 
both countries are at saturation point in regard to native 
labour and that there is not any advantage to Southern 
Rhodesia in amalgamation just to get easy native labour. 
The northern territory citizens are frequently complain- 
ing of the lack of labour, and, in fact, objecting to 
Natives being permitted to travel south. 

There is yet the other aspect in regard to the supremacy 
of the white man. It is our serious submission that the 
time has come to acknowledge that in order to build a 
white supremacy and open the country for Europeans, 
it is imperative to use less and less native labour and 
rely more and more on all sorts of mechanical appliances 
and plant. We have to face the fact that labour-saving 
machinery as they have in other parts of the white world. 
is an essential to the welfare of the territory and must 
be given import priority. . . : 

There is, however, one other factor worthy of serious 


consideration. The Home Government has recently given - 


to Northern Rhodesia a new Constitution in which two 
natives are members. In. other words, the thin end of 
the wedge is now established of Africans running Africa. 
The Home Government has repeatedly stated that we are 
acting as trustees for the natives, and when:they have 


evolved enough to take over they will be permitted to 
do so. Needless to say, the few educated natives of the 
higher standards already look upon themselves as good. 
enough to be bosses of the country and make demands in 
the name of their people, when in hard fact, their people 
are so raw, they have not the slightest idea of what con- 
stitutes administration. 

. In Southern Rhodesia we are resisting the pressure: 
to-acknowledge the principle of natives being members. 
of our parliament. Indeed, if we are not very careful 
we may yet find ourselves in a quandary over the native 
question in relation to the franchise, for it is well known 
that our Prime Minister has a tendency to play ball with 
the Colonial Office which suffers from the obsession of 
equality and trusteeship. Anything in the nature of 
federation or affiliation with the north must inevitably 
include the rights already established in the north in 
favour of natives. That means they will have a right to: 
sit in the parliament of the north, and that in turn will 
encourage our natives to make demands of equal rights. 
The whole idea is an unquestionably risky business and. 
not one to be accepted for a number of years. 


Rhodesian Monthly Review, December, 1948. 
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I now come to the surprising statement made by Sir 
Godfrey Huggins, as reported in the Rhodesia Herald, 
that the Federal Parliament will have no native policy. 
This is impossible; if there is no native policy there will 
certainly be no union. A policy of drift, which only com- 
promises when an unpleasant situation arises, is dangerous. 
and leads nowhere. The Native Question overrides and 
affects all other matters; ther. must be a common agree- 
ment on certain fundamental principles and a common 
Alize: 


One thing that will have to go is the colour bar in 
any sort of form; free opportunity must be given the 
African to develop his capabilities, and a proper system 
of apprenticeship for the skilled trades. World opinion 
will no longer tolerate the existing methods of oppression 
and frustration. One day the Union may be a member 
of the United Nations, and the principles laid down in 
ee Charter are altogether incompatible with the colour 

ators. 

I am sorry Sir Godfrey has tried to take refuge in 
a rule by ‘benevolent aristocracy.’ South Africa knows 
all about rule by benevolent aristocracy and has suffered 
from it for years. If benevolent aristocracy had meant 
rule by aristocrats of both races, for there are African 
aristocrats, it might have produced something different. 
But benevolent aristocracy has meant not democracy but 
an aristocracy of race that condemns all Africans in 
urban and industrial areas to a life of suppression and 
frustration, with no outlet for his real capabilities. He 
lives, for the most part, in shanties and shacks, amid 
broken homes, and suffering from malnutrition, poverty 
and disease—in fact all the inhuman conditions that only 
a South African colour bar can impose for the economic 
gain of sheltered and protected aristocracy. The Durban 
riots are a judgment on benevolent aristocracy. 


The question of the franchise and representation in 
Parliament cannot be got over by making a grudging 
use of the Senate, so it would be safe to allow one or 
two nominated Africans there, whose supposed mentality 


would be more in keeping with the rest. That will not 
do, and will deceive no one. We cannot refuse the 
educated and industrial African the franchise; if that 
is not done there will be no Union. It is essential that 
the three States get together and agree on the necessary 
qualifications for the franchise for both Africans and 
Europeans, and with some form of representation for 
those in the reserves. If rights are granted in one part 
of the Union and not in another, it can only lead to 
resentment and discontent. .. . : 

I recently met a gentleman connected with a big firm 
-of civil engineers who had done work in nearly every 
‘country in the world. He had been carrying out work 
in Nigeria. Up there, he said, there were Africans 
trained as skilled workers who were quite useful: When 
the came down here he was astonished to see what little 
use was made of the African, but he was afraid to say 
anything about it, because if he did everyone jumped on 
him. "There you have benevolent aristocracy in action. 
We have been warned if we continue to keep on the lid 
of repression and frustration there will inevitablv be an 
explosion and a catastrophe. 


TREVOR FLETCHER. 
Rhodesian Herald, February 25, 1949. 


Activities of the Bureau 


The Bureau’s opposition to the 


Central African proposed federation in Central 
Africa without the fullest con- 


Federation x 

sultation with, and consent of 
the African populations of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, 
was made clear in a letter to the Manchester Guardian, 
published on March 1. 


ova 


* * 


The Bureau has requested the 


Monopolies in the Secretary of State to receive 


Colonies a deputation to discuss the 
possibility .of applying the 
Monopolies Act to the Colonies. 
* *« * 
The 1948 Annual: Report of the 
_ Annual Report Bureau will be distributed to 


members this month. It is 
available to ndn-members at the price of 3d. (4d. with 
postage). 


PRESENCE AFRICAINE 
English and French Texts 
CULTURAL REVIEW of the BLACK WORLD 


16 rue Henri Barbusse, Paris, 5éme 


Single copy: 160 frs. 
_ Annual Subscription, 6 Numbers: 850 frs. 
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Colour Bar 


With time to spare, 
I wandered through the city’s lesser streets 
To where its humbler workers had their life 
In shoddy hovels made of wood and tin; 
The Sabbath day was raucous with their din, 
But through the noise a flimsy little bell 
With gallant courage bade the people come. 


I followed in. 
The little mission church was crudely built; 
The simple benches where the people sat 
Were fashioned from the very cheapest wood, 
And on the platform where the preacher stood 
A common table held the holy book. ; 
One might have thought there was no beauty there; 


But when I looked 
I saw a glory in the preacher’s face— 
As with his joy he taught the ward of God 
Because he must—I saw a beauty there 
As on his dark skinned face, his snow white hair, 
His glowing eyes, a shaft of sunlight fell— 
A beauty that transcended earthly things. 


He closed the book, 
And called the people to an act of prayer; 
And though I knew but little of their tongue — 
. The phrases fell like music in that place 
As with the oratory of his race 
He opened wide the timeless springs of life 
And led them to the very feet of Christ. 


The service closed : 
And as I stood outside I watched him go, 
A frail old man—I had not realised 
How frail he was, nor yet how poorly clad 
In his old coat a former master had, 
For in the church I only saw his face— 
And there was nothing old or shabby there. 


His way- was mine: 
I followed him and saw him stand awhile 
And watch each coming tram with anxious eyes 
And often turn to search the City Clock— 
For there was yet another little flock 
That he was trysted to address and guide 
And time was short—aye all too short for him— 


For when it came 
He hurried forward to the slowing tram, 
Forgetful that he came of subject race, 
And made to step in front of one whose breed 
And whose whole background held him to the creed 
That by the lack of pigment in his skin 
He was superior to dark-skinned folk. 


And then came, swift 
The foul-mouthed torrent and the vicious blow— 
“You bloody Kaffirs think you own the earth! 
By Christ you bloody nigger! Keep your place!’ 
His brutal fist crashed in the old man’s face, 
And as he fell his white head struck the ground : 
He never spoke and never moved again, 
The man was drunk, 
The Sabbath day was but a time 
For sottish pleasure with his stupid friends. 
His limited vocabulary showed 
In his foul mouthings on the Blood of God; 
And yet this once his silly mouth spoke truth 
For by his Christ the ‘nigger’ keeps his place. 
R. L. Patterson, Sulenkama. 
(Reprinted from Race Relations News, January, 1949.) 
aS 


Guide to Books 


British Malaya 
By Sir Frank Swettenham. 
21/-.) 

Most of our readers who have studied Malaya will 
have read this book as it is a standard work first 
published in, 1906. A last chapter ‘ Twenty-five years 
after’ was added to the 1929 edition. An introduction 
which comments on the war period and post-war 
events up to April, 1946, and two appendices outlining 
the history of the rubber industry and its claim to 
raise the price of rubber to provide funds for 
rehabilitation have been added to this last edition. 

-The late Sir Frank Swettenham, who died at the 
age of ninety-six, still active in political and com- 
mercial affairs that concerned Malaya, was the 
architect of the Federation of the four States of 
Perak, Selangor, Negri Sambilan and Pahang in 1896. 
The history of the Federation, the account of the 
rapid development of the States and the contribution 
which each of the four races made to the wealth 
and stability of the country are not only interesting 
reading but a necessary background for weighing up 
present events. The author understood the Malays 
and was given the confidence of the Malay rulers. 
There is a shrewd criticism of the post-war relations 
of the British and Malays, which has been made 
elsewhere by the older generation of officials who 
maintain that the present British officials do not 
always achieve the careful courtesy which is necessary 
in negotiating with the Malay rulers. 

Since the pre-war administration of Malaya owed 
so much to the administrative genius of the author, 
his denial that the young Malay is looking forward 
to self-government and the ballot-box can be under- 
stood. He is convinced that the Malays of the 
post-war years are still content to leave the govern- 
ing of the country to their Sultans and British 
advisers. He also maintains that the policy of not 
training the Malays to defend their homes against 
the Japanese was right since the Malays ‘sought or 
accepted’ British protection and the responsibility 
was entirely ours. 

The early history of Malacca, Penang and 
Singapore, an appreciation of Sir Stamford Raffles 
and the large number of photographs complete a 
story which the author says has never yet been 
truthfully told and is no discredit to the British 
nation. Sir Frank’s interpretation of Malaya to-day 
is not our own, but his is a point of view which 
inspired British administration in that country for 
50 years, and still cannot be ignored. ae 


(Allen & Unwin. 


Primitive Money 
By Paul Einzig. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25/-.) 
Much has been written in recent years about the 
end of economic man; less about pre-economic man, 
and the lessons to be learnt from him. Yet ethno- 
logical research increasingly indicates that primitive 
man was and is essentially a social rather than an 
economic being. 
Primitive Money takes the attack right into the 
citadel of economic life and forces one to the con- 
clusion that money~itself may have other than 
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economic uses. The author, an acknowledged expert 
on monetary affairs, claims that the classical con- 
ception of the origin and development of money needs 
drastic revision in the light of ethnological research. 
And he devotes fascinatingly detailed chapters to 
the study of primitive money which should prove of 
great value to students of colonial affairs. 

This study forces one to agree with the author 
that money is fundamentally a social institution, not 
merely a technical device. The loss of the social 
significance of money may wreck a society. When 
the Canadian Government prohibited the redskin 
‘potlatch, a system of giving gifts in order to receive 
others, which involved not only great indebtedness 
in terms of blanket fur and shield money, but was 
the basis of social and political prestige, the incentive 
to work had gone and society decayed. Such examples 
may make one wonder whether modern economic 
money like modern land tenure is a brief phenomenon 
of western European culture and whether to-day we 
are not witnessing a return to a more socially ordered 
society where other motives than gain must apply. 
A modern socialist state seeking to replace the profit 
motive may have something to learn from earlier 
societies or from the Incas, whose society was so 
perfectly planned that no money was needed at all. 

Dr. Einzig urges that for a full knowledge of 
primitive money both for theoretical and practical 
purposes, it is essential and urgent to have complete 
co-operation between economist and ethnologist in 
face of the fast disappearing material. In the mean- 
time his book, with its vast bibliography, goes far to 
fill the gap in our knowledge noted by Losd Hailey 
in his Survey, and gives considerable scope for 
reflection on the part which our own monetary system 
does and could play in our society to-day. 

M. M. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Journal of African Administration. (Quarterly 
1/6d. Annual postal subscription 6/6d. H.M.S.O. 
Box 569, London, S.E.1.) A new journal, edited by 
the African Studies Branch of the Colonial Office 
and incorporating The Digest of African Local 
Administration. The first number opens with an 
article by the Secretary of State on ‘The Place of 
African Local Administration in Colonial Policy.’ In 
addition to articles of general interest there are 
contributions dealing with problems in_ specific 
territories and a useful bibliography. 


The Story of the Progressive Movement. Achieve- 
ments of a Decade. By F. A. Hoyos, M.A. (Beacon 
Printery, Barbados, B.W.I. 6d.) An impressive 
record published for the Tenth Anniversary of the 
Barbados Progressive League, 1948. Full of interest 
to workers in the labour movement in any part of the 
world. 


What the United Nations is Doing for Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. (H.M.S.0. Box 569, London, 
S.E.1. 9d.) A useful summary of activities up to 1948 
published by the United Nations Department of Public 
Information. 


Parliament _ 


Development Schemes. Mr. H. D. Hughes asked 
the Secretary of State what schemes have now been 
approved by the Colonial Development Corporation 
and by the Overseas Food Corporation in colonial 
territories, and what consultations have taken place 
with the Coronial Governments concerned in each 
case. Mr. Creech Jones replied that the Colonial 
‘Development Corporation have decided to undertake 
schemes connected with the gold and timber industries 
‘in British Guiana and with food production in the 
Gambia. The only scheme of the Overseas Food 
Corporation in colonial territories is the groundnut 
project in Tanganyika. There has been full consul- 
tation with the Colonial Governments concerned in 
respect of all these projects. (February 9.) 


Northern Rhodesia: Colour Bar in Post Offices. 
Mr. Driberg asked the Secretary of State what action 
had been taken to end the policy of racial segregation 
of customers in the post office at Lusaka, Northern 
Rhodesia; and if he was aware that the African and 
European sections of the counter were separated by 
a thin partition which could easily be removed. Mr. 
Creech Jones replied that a new building was to be 
constructed as soon as possible to accommodate the 
Lusaka Town Post Office. It would provide common 
facilities in place or: the existing African an 
European sections, whicli are at present housed in 
entirely separate portions of the building now 
occupied. ‘there is a sub-post office at Ridgeway 
consisting of one room temporarily rented in private 
premises, in which structural alterations are to be 
made shortly by the lessor which will enable common 
facilities to be provided. (February 9.) 


Northern Rhodesia: Technical Training for 
Africans. Replying to Mr. Skinnard, Mr. Rees- 
Williams said that training in new trade schools for 
Africans would be given at first in carpentry, building 
and thatching, as building artisans were urgently 
required throughout Northern Rhodesia, including the 
railway and mining industries. (February 9.) 


Kenya: Kipande. In answer to Mr. Skinnard, Mr. 
Creech Jones stated that the Kipande system was 
abolished in December, 1947, when it was replaced 
by a system of universal registration for all races. 
(February 10.) 


Tanganyika Groundnuts Area: Re-settled Families. 
Sir J. Barlow asked the Secretary of State how many 
Africans were removed from their holdings at Kongwa 
to allow the Groundnuts Scheme to proceed; and how 
these people were resettled. Mr. Creech Jones stated 
that.a total of 594+ African families were moved from. 
the groundnuts areca’ 2: Kongwa. They were resettled 
in vacant land just outside the area, water bore-holcs 
were made for them and land was cleared for grazi- 
Cash compensation for disturbance was also paid. 
{February 14.) 


Gold Coast: Cocoa Disease. Replying to Mr. 
Keeling Mr. Creech Jones said that the Gold Coast 
Government was attempting to persuade the farmers 
of the absolute necessity of cutting out diseased trees. 
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The operation was a considerable one but the question 
of compulsory powers did not immediately arise. The 
Government was working out the requirements of 
staff and materials for a greatly intensified campaign, 
the plans for which would be presented to the 
Legislative Council. In reply to a supplementary 
question, Mr. Creech Jones added that compulsory 
culing was one thing and operation with the goodwill 
ot tue tarmers and their generai confidence in the 
Government was another. The increased rate otf 
compensation and educational methods were already 
having a distinctly desirable result and an increased 
number of people were available for work. (February 
9.) 


West Indies: Sugar Price. Mr. kankin asked the 
Secretary of State whether he was aware that the 
sugar producers and workers of British Guiana and 
the Barbados House of Assembly had asked that the 
British Government should pay a higher price for 
West Indian sugar; whether he was in consultation 
with the Ministry of Food on this subject; and what 
action he proposed to take. Mr. Creech Jones replied 
that he was aware of these representations and had 
been continuously in consultation with the Minister 
of Food. (bebruary 16.) 


Cameroons Development Corporation. Keplying to 
Mr. A. Edward Davies, Mr. Creech Jones said that 
there was very close co-ordination in matters of 
education and labour between the Cameroons Trust 
‘Yerritory and the Nigerian Government. Mr. H. D. 
Hughes, in a supplementary question said that there 
had been a division of view on responsibility between 
the Cameroons Development Corporation and the 
Nigerian Government, with education failing between 
two stools. Mr. Creech Jones, replying, said that 
responsibility was with the Nigerian Government and 
that the matter had recently been discussed. 
(February 16.) 


Tanganyika Legislative Council. Replying to Mr. 
Skinnard, Mr. Creech Jones said there were four 
African, three Indian and seven European unofficial 
members, and 15 official members, of the Tanganyika 
Legislative Council. The Governor selected as the 
African members persons who were representative of 
African interests and potential leaders of African 
political development. (February 22.) 


Colonial Empire: Criminal Appeals. Keplying to 
Mr. Wilkes Mr. Creech Jones said that in all the 
territories for which he was responsible provision 
cxisted for criminal appeals from inferior courts to 
a Supreme Court or High Court. Criminal appeals 
from the Supreme Court to a Court of Appeal lay 
in all such territories except the Bahamas, Bermuda, 
British Honduras, the Falkland Islands, Fiji, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Mauritius and St. Helena. In_ British 
Honduras and Fiji provision for appeal facilities was 
under consideration. In the rest, provision for such 
appeals had not so far been found practicable main!, 
owing to the small size of the territories.sand their 
isolation. He was looking at the problem again. 
In all cases appeal by special leave lay to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. (February 23.) 
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(Continued from page 4) 


freedom. I looked for complaints wherever we 
went, but did not find them. Perhaps I was fortu- 
nate, and those who know Nigeria better may yet 
disillusion me, but it was at least significant that 
no complaints on this score were even brought to 
my attention. 

Another thing I looked for in Nigeria, and did 
not find, was any evidence of organised Com- 
‘munism. ‘he classical Communist literature— 
Marx and Lenin and Stalin— is plentiful; it is 
cheap and seems tq be more easily available than 
any other political reading ; but it is a far cry from 
reading orthodex Marxism with a lively intellec- 
tual curiosity, to forming a C.P. or ‘cells’ on the 
accepted pattern. More than once we were engaged 
in arguments of the ‘Socialism versus Com- 
munism’ type, but the majority of the politically- 
conscious are welded together in nationalist move- 
ments which have no clear class philosophy—and 
contain many elements which can only be described 
as ‘ capitalist’ or ‘ bourgeois.’ As against this the 
organised workers of the T.U.C. decided, even 
while we were there, to split off from the nation- 
alist parties and form a Labour Party of their 
own, rather on the British model. Political think- 
ing is, on the whole, still concentrating on some 
nationalist expression; the creed of the class 
struggle is. still to come. 


In sum, there is an optimism, a vitality, in the 
atmosphere of present-day Nigeria, which trans- 
cends the immediate dangers and difficulties. 
These can be tackled with hope, if there is a foun- 
dation of decent, human relationships on which to 
build. In spite of present-day African rivalries, 
and the inevitable backwash of bitterness against 
all Europeans, one feels that the.decency is there— 
on all sides—and will in the end, triumph. ~ 
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Common Sense and Colonial Development Pp 
Rita Hinden. ls. 3d. Post free Is. 


The West Indies: Towards a new Dominion? 
by H. V. Wiseman. 2s. Post free 2s. Id. 


The Fate of Italy’s Colonies by J. C. Gray, 
L. Silberman and -an Observer in Eritrea. 
2s. 6d. Post free 2s. 7d. 


Self-Government and the Communal Problem 
by Marjorie Nicholson. 2s. Post free 2s. 1d. 


(The-above pamphlets should be ordered from 
the Fabian Colonial Bureau, 11, Dartmouth 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
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by. T. E. M. McKitterick. 


Socialism as Internationalism by H. J. Laski. 6d. 
Labour Politics in the U.S.A. by Mark Starr. 
. 2s. 6d 


(Post free from the Fabian Bookshop, 11, 
Dartmouth Street, London, S.W.1.) 
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D. Chapman. 6d. 
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